BANAIYAN TO THE SEA

also I had, perhaps, after these long weeks with my com-
panions, gained a little of their confidence.

The following day our course, a shade to east of north,
had taken us through more of this quarry-like wilderness,
when, after a six-mile march, I beheld before me a large
silver lake. I had learnt from my Badawin that we should
pass on our right hand a certain Sabkha Amra, and had
naturally supposed that it would be a dry salt-plain, like
the sabkhas of the recent marches. Wherefore a lake some
seven miles in length, and perhaps a mile and a half wide,
cam,e as a pleasant surprise. As we approached its southern
end I picked up two large sea-shell fossils. Thence our
course lay in a low flinty plain that edged its north side, its
south shore appearing to be low sandhills.

While I photographed it, which I must needs do, straight
into the sun under a yellow cloudy sky, my Badawin
collected from its margin large chunks of -rock salt, which
they would use in cooking their rice.1

The border, some twenty feet broad, had a snow-like
appearance, and at a distance it was impossible to see where
the salt ended and the water began. Within some six feet
of the water's edge ran a line of dead white locusts -
desiccated specimens probably of the large red variety that
is an Arab delicacy. The wretched creatures swarm from
the desert in the spring and take a suicidal plunge into the
first water they meet. The position suggested that the edge
of the lake had receded during the year, but no explanation
was vouchsafed by the two Murras, who alone of my party
had been here before. The slope was so slight that a little
rain, or summer evaporation, would account for the change
of level.

1 For chemical analysis see Appendix II.
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